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THE EXHIBITIONS. 



VIIL — SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 

FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
(Opened March 28. Closed April 29.) 



COMPETITION is an excellent thing in art as well 
as in other pursuits. Comparison is one of the 
surest methods of noting intellectual progress and 
performance. These truths are emphasized by the 
opportunity afforded this year. We refer to the simul- 
taneous exhibition of the two rival societies on oppo- 
site sides of Twenty-Third Street. It is not neces- 
sary, as too many seem to think and act, however, to 
introduce acrimony and discourtesy into a competi- 
tion that should be pursued on purely impersonal 
grounds. Out of a healthy and friendly rivalry the 
genuine flower of art should develop its highest beauty. 
We note, first, that the Exhibition of the American 
Artists indicates an excellent average of merit. With 
the exception of the painting by Bastien-Lepage, there 
is no one work as striking as a number which have 
appeared in the previous exhibitions of the Society. 
But, on the other hand, there are fewer bad pictures, 
and decided improvement is perceptible in the work 
of several of the exhibitors. The former feature, it 
must be conceded, however, is in part due to the 
limited quarters assigned to the Exhibition. But for 
this, a larger selection would have been the result, and 
probably also a lower average of quality. It would be 
entirely possible to select two hundred and fifty paint- 
ings out of the seven hundred and fifty-two in the 
Academy Exhibition that would offer quite as fine an 
average as the one under consideration. Indeed, I 
affirm, without the slightest hesitation, that there are 
at least a dozen paintings in the former that surpass in 
quality all the American works offered in the latter. 
It is a curious fact, also, that out of eighty-three exhibitors at the Kurz Gallery no less than forty-six, or rather 
more than half, have paintings at the much abused Academy likewise, while there is so little impressionism in the 
present Exhibition, and so much less straining after ad caftandum effects than in its predecessors, that we really 
see very little difference between the rival collections. Evidently the new movement has spent its pyrotechnics, 
and after a great flourish of trumpets has settled down to solid average work, which is creditable enough in its way, 
but is a very different thing from what the founders of the Society proposed at the outset. 

With the exception of two or three problems in color by Mr. A. P. Ryder and Mr. Blakelock, we are indeed at 
a loss to discover wherein this differs from other good exhibitions of the age. Even Mr. Currier, the corypheus of 
impressionism in our art, " roars you as gently as any sucking dove " this year. His Boy in Red is a rich piece 
of color and composition, quite carefully finished. "Is Saul also among the prophets?" we are inclined to ask 
when we see such a completed work from the easel of Mr. Currier. The admission of M. Bastien-Lepage's 
yoan of Arc is also a protest against impressionism that seems almost incredible when we consider the former 




Preliminary Study for the Head of Skipper Ireson. 
Phototvpic Rbproduction of a Penql Sketch by Will H. Low. 
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professions of the leading projectors of 
the Society. This is not the place to 
discuss this marvellous piece of reahsm, 
patience^ and technical dexterity, for it 
is a foreign, not a native work. We do 
not gain a pleasant impression from this 
excessive realism, but of the great ability 
it displays there can be only one opinion. 
But what is it if it is not pre-RaphaeUsm 
carried to its farthest point? What could 
be farther removed from the theory and 
practice of these soi-disant reformers, 
than this humble, homely peasant girl, 
whose form is clumsy with toil, or this 
scaggly farmyard rendered with such ab- 
solute fidehty ? 

Such a work in less degree is the 
notable composition by Mr. Low entitled 
Skipper Ireson, We look in vain for 
sensationalism or any artistic slovenliness 
whatever in this fine work. It is care- 
fully enough drawn and executed to hang 
on the walls of the Academy ! But, irony 
aside, it is cause for gratification to see 
such a clever and elaborate work pro- 
duced by an American artist in New York 
from a purely American subject. If we 
were inclined to criticise it we might say 
that the color conveys the idea of a cer- 
tain prevailing pinkish tone that does 
not seem quite natural, and the figure of 
Ireson is perhaps somewhat too gigantic. 
But his position and the expres- 
sion of anguish in the poor man's 
face are forcibly rendered, and 
the grouping and landscape are 
generally effective. A Spanish 
Gypsy, by Mr. Dannatt, is a 
choice little bit of genre suggest- 
ed by his travels in Spain. The 
peculiar physiognomy of the Zyn- 
cali, and his picturesque cos- 
tume, are rendered with spirit. 
The Trztant Abroad, by Mr. 
Gaul, is a careful piece of work, 
representing a school lad whiling away the hours of a summer morning in an orchard, instead of over his books. 
Compafiions, by Mr. Dielman, of which a drawing is given here, is one of those snatches from e very-day life 
which so abound, and are always popular when adequately depicted. There is nothing slovenly about Mr. 
Dielman' s style : he is a master of all the studio arts, but he does not always succeed so well as in this case. Ex- 
cellent technician as he is, we get the impression sometimes, in looking at his admirable work, of a certain listless- 
ness, as if art had no further secrets to be discovered, and he had become too well aware of the fact for his good. 

The Exhibition contains several ideal semi- decorative compositions, of which Mr. Francis Lathrop's Music 
and Dance is the most ambitious. It represents a group of nymphs or maidens — either will do, as the general 
resemblance between the two is strong — engaged in tripping hand in hand to a blithesome tune, while their loose 
cymars float gracefully in the air. The design is elegant and ingenious, but somewhat suggestive of the decorative 
art of the French Renaissance. The drawing of the figures is occasionally defective, and the tone, although har- 
monious, is not altogether agreeable. It hardly does justice to Mr. Lathrop's undoubted ability. Mr. Eakins's 
painting of A Lady siiiging a Pathetic So?ig is a quiet but effective domestic scene in this artist's happiest 




Study for a Boy in "Skipper Ireson." 
Phototypic Reproduction of a Crayon Sketch dy Will H. Low. 
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vein. A lady is seen playing an accom- 
paniment on the piano, while another 
standing at her side is evidently yield- 
ing her whole soul to an outburst of 
song. The idea is well rendered, but, 
like most of the paintings we have 
seen by Mr. Eakins, it conveys the 
idea that he is far less concerned with 
color than with light and shade, and 
that, aside from the beauty of harmoni- 
ous combinations of line, he cares little 
for what the world of taste considers 
the beautiful. If Mr. Eakins had de- 
voted himself to sculpture or mono- 
chromatic effects, he would be quite as 
interesting, and we should not miss 
what we now do sometimes in his art, 
— beauty and color. 

Mr. Eastman Johnson's portrait of 
a little girl, warmly dressed in winter 
wrappings and standing before a snow- 
bank, is one of those works in which 
we find much to praise and but little 
to condemn. We conceive that a 
child's portrait must always be a diffi- 
cult thing to render interesting, unless 
the accessories of costume are brought 
to the artist's aid. The hard experi- 
ence of life has not yet given charac- 
ter to the face ; the plump, apple-red 
cheeks are pleasing to see, but liable 
to be insipid on canvas. Such a paint- 
ing as this of Mr. Johnson's is qualified, 
therefore, to arouse admiration for the 
skill which has been able to render 
such a subject so attractive. Miss 
Emmet's girl in blue, simply entitled 
A Portrait, hangs not far from Mr. 
Johnson's painting, and from similarity 
of subject suggests a comparison. It 
also suggests Gainsborough's famous 
Boy in Blue, for the child's dress and 
the surrounding drapery and furniture 
are all a rich blue. It is a hazardous 
experiment, but Miss Emmet has abun- 
dant ability to handle such a scheme 
of color with very fair success. The general effect is pleasing, and will add to the rapidly growing reputation of 
one of the most gifted members of our New York guild of painters. 

Mr. Chase's Interior of a Studio is very clever, and is in that well-known broad style which has been in 
former years a more prominent feature of the American Artists' Exhibitions than it is this year. Of course it repre- 
sents a corner of one of his two spacious studios, and the artist has portrayed himself on a lounge conversing with 
a lady seated in an ample fauteuil. The figures form quite a subordinate part of the composition, however, 
which is really a study of bric-k-brac. This is after all the true sphere of Mr. Chase's abilities. He succeeds in 
seizing a vigorous likeness if he paints a portrait, and grasps the leading features of a landscape \vith effect, for he 
has versatility sufficient to represent whatever appears to his eye. But he is deficient in imagination and his nature 
revels in externals rather than in what they suggest. Thus it is in arrangements of rich stuffs that he excels, and 
obtains his best effects, and as such this painting of his studio is attractive. 

The strongest feature of the Exhibition is undoubtedly its portraits. Mr. J. Alden Weir's Music is an ambitious 




Companions. 
By F. Dielman. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 
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blonde figure, in a half-reclining position, 
draped in a loose robe open at the bosom. 
It shows improvement on his previous ideal 
efforts, but we cannot make flesh appear as 
it does to his eye when he attempts ideal 
work. He seems to miss the delicate, sub- 
tile, pearly grays, and neither suggests the 
texture of skin nor the bones within that give 
solidity and form. But when he comes to 
portrait-painting he is once more on his 
native heather. There he holds a position 
equalled by few artists of his age ; he grasps 
character, and reads the power of the human 
eye. The portrait of a gentleman, which 
Mr. Weir exhibits this year, bears out the 
truth of these observations. It is full of life 
and individuality. Mr. Weir's paintings of 
flowers this year are also remarkable pieces 
of color, at once strong and delicate, full of 
artistic vigor and the most exquisite refine- 
ment. 

A Concert one would recognize at a 
glance as one of Mr. Dewing's pleasing fan- 
cies. Three light-hearted maidens, with no 
other apparent reason than that it is a 
pleasant May morning, have taken a notion 
to have some music on the grass. It is a 
litde idyl in color. The Bucolics of Virgil, 
and L' Allegro of Milton, recur to the mind 
when we look on such paintings as this, of 
which we cannot well have too many. An- 
dante, a composition of landscape and 
figures by Messrs. Freer and Dewing, seems 
rather more forced ; the fancy is less spon- 
taneous, and the tone perhaps on too low a 
key. 

Mr. Wyatt Eaton contributes several 
excellent portraits. The one marked i6 in 
the catalogue is agreeable in arrangement 
of color, and the pose, two-thirds length, is 
gracefully rendered. But the one marked 
48 is perhaps more satisfactory as a repre- 
sentation of character. There is evidence 
of much talent in the masterly manner with 
which Mr. Eaton has suggested what is the 
most important trait in portrait-painting, — 
character. Mr. Thayer seems to have aban- 
doned for the present such ideal work as he 
exhibited last year, and appears rather to be 
devoting his attention to portraiture. Of 
several successful examples of his talents in 
this branch, the one marked 22 appears to 
Refined feeling and technical knowledge are evident in his portraits. Mr. Maynard's 

The grasp of character it shows is indeed 




Portrait. 
By Rosina Emmet. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 



be the most agreeable. 

portrait of an elderly lady is a happy illustration of his varied ability 

very noticeable, and makes this one of the most interesting works in the Exhibition. 

The landscapes at the American Art Gallery are not numerous, but they are generally meritorious and attractive. 
Mr. Macy's New England Hillside is not only a very pleasing picture, but is also satisfactory as indicating 
decided progress in the work of an artist who at one time seemed to be so steeped in the sooty tones of the 




A Concert. 
By T. W. Dewing. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 
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October, near South Orange, N.J. 
By H. Bolton Jones. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 
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Twilight. 
By Frank Fowler. — From a Sketch by the Artist. 

Munich landscape painters that it did not seem as if he ever would do justice to our sunnier clime and atmosphere. 
But such a cheerful, frank rendering of a genuine American landscape as this is, clearly indicates that Mr. Macy 
is beginning to be emancipated from pernicious influences, and to assert the power that is in him, Mr. H. Bolton 
Jones, whose landscapes are often very pleasing and quite his own in point of style, is another artist whose painting 
in the Exhibition of 1881 is of a nature to give unqualified satisfaction. This bit of Jersey woodland in October is 
suffused with the tender sentiment of the season, while it is at the same time truthful in the rendering of local 
character, and exhibits 2. juste milieu between overfinish and breadth that must please amateurs of every school. 

Mr. Sartain, who has so often given contentment by his admirable works, seems to us to fall rather below his 
usual high standard in the landscapes he contributes to the American Artists' Exhibition, and much the same 
appears to us to be true of Mr. R. Swain Gifford's contributions. We have been so accustomed to see only first- 
rate results from his easel, that what might seem good work from others disappoints us when it bears his name if it 
is not up to his average excellence. Telegraph Station, Sandy Hook, is, however, a quiet effect, rendered with 
feeling and truth. 

Tzvilight, by Mr. Frank Fowler, is one of the most thoroughly artistic works in the Exhibition. Aside from 
its technical excellence, simplicity is perhaps the most notable quality in this effective little composition ; and, after 
all, is not the best work that which shows its abundance of resource and consciousness of reserve strength by its 
willingness to sacrifice much, and by its suggestive reticence? Mr. Fowler's style is always a finished one, while 
breadth and a poetic tenderness of feeling are also characteristic of it. Morning, by Mr. Homer Martin, is one 
of those very fascinating atmospheric effects which are yet so rare and difficult to represent that few attempt them, 
and are then liable to fail, when failure verges on extravagance. But Mr. Martin has made a specialty of the 
variegated splendors of morning and evening, particularly those in which a vivid green usurps the clear blue of the 
heavens. In this case a vast canopy of morning mist is seen roUing off a landscape composed of a lake and hills 
and a distant hamlet on a slope by the water-side. Between the torn masses of surging vapor intensely brilliant 
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Morning. 
By Homer D. Martin. — From a Sketck by the Artist. 



spots of green and gold add a wondrous 
glory to the silent majesty of breaking 
day. We know of no artist besides Mr. 
Martin who could introduce such tints 
in the sky without suggesting that he 
was attempting false and impossible 
effects. He has, however, avoided the 
difficulty, and achieved a charming 
and highly poetic, as well as artistic 
success. But the fact that color is so 
prominent a feature of his art makes it 
all the more difficult to render it in 
black and white. 

By the side of this brilliant scene 
the hanging committee have rather in- 
judiciously placed a sunset effect by 
Mr. Quartley, so entirely opposite to 
the former in tone and motif that the 
two pictures undoubtedly impair each 
other. Mr. Quartley's canvas, entitied 
After the Rain, represents ~a tumul- 
tuous array of darkly brooding clouds 
overshadowing a vast expanse of the 
heaving ocean, whose lately tossing 

surges have gradually fallen to a glassy calm. Through a rift in the clouds the gleam of the sun flashes forth 
intensely wild. We do not feel sure that the prevaihng purple gray of the scene is quite correct to nature, but 
there can be no question regarding the general excellence of this strong painting, one of the best that Mr. Quartley 
has executed. Mr. Bunce, whose Venetian scenes have attracted so much attention, has several works in this 
Exhibition which do not add to his reputation. They have the faults or mannerisms of his first exhibits in 
America, with no indications of progress or evidence of. anything new unless it be the suggestion that he is so well 
satisfied with what he has akeady done that he cares to go no further, — decidedly a mistake in an artist who has 
not yet reached his prime. Venezia has an admirable sky, scarcely differing, however, from one he exhibited a 
year ago. The shimmer of the placid, rippling water is also excellent ; but the prominent group of bituminous 
sails and hulls is just about what he has had before, though not so well painted. There is no transparency to the 
sails, the grouping is mechanically impossible, and they appear cut out of wood or pasteboard. We doubt not it is 
a correct instinct that has led him back to Europe. He unquestionably needs to take another draught from his 
source of inspiration. Nove77iber—Mt, Desert, by the same artist, is simply a transference of the same sky and 
brickish tone of the sails of his Venice to a New England scene. It strikes us as quite a coincidence that he should 
have found exactly the same effect under such different conditions. It suggests that the color in both cases was 
drawn from his inner consciousness, rather than from a careful observation of nature. It is but just to add, how- 
ever, that both exhibit a certain largeness and out-of-door feeling which is not easily attainable, and is an admirable 
feature of Mr. Bunce 's genius. 

The Exhibition is rich in its specimens of plastic art. Mr. French's portrait of Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
is a very graphic and characteristic work, which entitles .the artist to a high position among our portrait sculptors. 
Of his portrait of Mr. Cabot we speak less confidently . as regards the likeness, but it is satisfactory as a 
work of art. Mr. O'Donovan also enriches the Exhibition by a bronze bust of Mr. Quartley, the artist. In the 
execution of this work Mr. O'Donovan has endeavored to introduce into sculpture what may be called a broad 
style of treatment similar to breadth in painting, a method directly opposite to the minute handling he followed 
in his well known and masterly bust of Mr. Page. Leaving everything out of view except a general grasp of 
character and resemblance, avoiding all such little traits as to the ordinary observer are important evidences of 
likeness or identity, the sculptor has yet succeeded in producing an excellent idea of his subject. Mr. Warner's 
Portrait Bust of Miss Maud Morgan has been awarded the post of honor in a small draped alcove, and fully 
merits the position. It is in every respect a charming, carefully finished work, like much that comes from the 
studio of this promising artist. A medallion bust of an infant, Rodman DeKay Gilder, and of Bastien- Lepage, 
besides several similar works by Mr. St. Gaudens, the President of the Association for the current year, are also 

very attractive specimens of the ability of one of our leading sculptors. 

^ ^ S. G. W. Benjamin. 



